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Yet we may be certain that Aristophanes' attitude, which, in
spite of its conservatism, is never narrow, and not even uni-
formly conservative, reflects a somewhat complicated situation
in society. Distinctions of class, profession and education were
becoming very much less clear The poet, who had called on
the young aristocrats to fight against the demagogue, realized
that they were in greater danger than anyone else from the
activities of the sophists The sentence on Sokrates is carried
out by the farmer, who in this case represents also the older
generation In the last scene he is no longer stupid and clumsy,
but appears as the honest and upright guardian of the good
cause. Aristophanes seems to have been quite unaware of the
fact that Sokrates with his basic demand for expert knowledge
would have been his best ally against the demagogues !
The really comic figure of the play is, of course, not Sokrates
but Strepsiades.   His utter narrow-mindedness forms a com-
panion picture to the complete baseness of the sausage-seller,
and like him, he ends up as a victor and a just judge   It is not
so easy to find a parallel between Sokrates and the Paphlago-
nian, except in so far as the demagogic methods of the latter and
the former's dialectical tricks are both means of deceiving the
people, the only difference being that Sokrates acts from folly
rather than from self-interest   The sophistic distortion of truth
as taught by Sokrates is used by Strepsiades merely to repudiate
his debts. But it might have helped someone else to become a
demagogue, and the completely corrupt Pheidippides, who
thrashes his father and threatens to beat his mother, is also a
product of the new type of education   This education is there-
fore a menace to the whole people    The fight against the
originators of the theory of private and public egotism takes
its place beside the fight against self-seeking rulers and dema-
gogues   The Sokrates of the Clouds^ who at the most takes a
cloak from his pupil and in spite of all his teaching remains
poor and wretched, does not illustrate the economic thought
so characteristic of the time   But his irreligious and opportunist
materialism appears as another outstanding phenomenon of the
great spiritual and psychological transformation which was a
feature of the age.
The Wasfs (spring 422) continued the attack on Kleon
1 In ch X we shall try to give a more substantial answer to the question why
Aristophanes depicted Sokrates in the way he did